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You  frequently  read  in  the  Bible,  children,  about  burnt 
offerings,  especially  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  engraving  below  we  see  some  men  preparing  to 
offer  a  sacrifice.  There  are  two  priests  at  the  end  ot  the  altar, 
and  two  attendants  are  engaged  in  fastening  a  bull  upon  the 
altar.  You  p  u<  e  that  thev  hMVP  1-  i^  him  uprn  some  wood, 
so  that  he  can  be 
readily  consumed.  A 
young  man  behind  i.- 
leading  forward  a 
ram.  He  is,  doubt- 
less, to  be  kept  in 
reserve  and  will  be 
offered  next. 

This  is  not  a  Jew 
ish  sacrifice.      Fron; 
the  appearance  of  the 
building      and      tlu 
dresses  of  the  prie.  tr 
and  their  attendants, 
and   the  wreaths  oii 
their  heads,  we  con- 
clude it  must  be  Gie 
cian.        They     were 
heathens,    and    the\ 
wor.-shiped     a    greai 
many  godsand  offered 
sucnfices     to     them 
They  were  either  un 
bloody      or      liluody, 
Un-blondy     Facrifi(■e^ 
consisted  of  incen.se. 
fruit,  cakes  and  lil'a 
tions — tbat    is,     tlv 
pouring  out  of  win 
on  the  ground  aecoii  - 
panied     by     jirajii 
The  heathen  presen 
ted  these  offerings  u 
their  gods   in   toki  i; 
of  gratitude  for  bl<.«s 
ings  rfceived.    They 

had  gods,  who  '}•■:  thoiii;iu,  i.ic.M'lcci  uvcr  the  ditlcrent  ilcjiuit- 
ments  of  hunmn  life,  over  the  .Masons,  etc.,  and  whom  they  ; 
worshiped  accoriliiigly.  | 

When  the  saeiKiccs  were  bloody,  nien  or  animals  were  olTered 
up  to  the  gods.  'I'he  blood  of  animals,  and  even  of  men,  has 
always  been  regarded  by  idolatrous  nations  as  pleasing  to  their  i 


gods.  At  the  time  that  America  was  discovered,  the  Lanian- 
ites  who  lived  here  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  human  sacrifices. 
Among  the  Gieeks  if  an  animal  was  to  be  offered,  it  was 
selected  with  the  greatest  care.  They  were  particular  to  have 
it  without  blemish.  It  was  solemnly  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
its  horns  being  tipped  with  gold,  and  its  head  crowned  with 

garlands.  Thus  pre- 
pared it  was  led  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  pre- 
ceded by  the  priest, 
who  was  to  offer  it 
up,  in  a  white  robe. 
A  libation  of  wine 
was  then  poured  upon 
the  altar,  and  a  sol- 
emn prayer  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in 
whose  honor  the  sac- 
rifice was  made.  A 
portion  of  corn  and 
frankincense,  with 
bran  or  meal  mingled 
with  salt,  were  thrown 
upon  the  head  of  the 
animal;  wine  was 
poured  between  its 
horns,  and  it  was 
slain  as  a  sacrifice. 
It  was  customary, 
before  killing  the  ani- 
mal, to  cut  a  portion 
(if  hair  from  its  fore- 
head, and  to  throw  it 
into  the  fire  as  first 
fruits  of  the  sacrifice. 
If  the  sacrifice  was 
in  honor  of  the  gods 
above,  the  head  of 
the  victim  was  drawn 
upwards;  but  if  in 
honor  of  the  gods 
below  or  of  heroes, 
or  of  the  dead,  it  was  tient  downwards.  T  hey  ofl"cred  sacrifices 
to  livin;,'  great  men  and  to  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  the  gods. 

Sacrifices  jirevailiMl  thrmigliout  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
world,  both  Jewish  and  (Jentilo.  There  has  been  much  disputa 
among  men,  who  profess  to  be  learned,  about  the  origin  of 
sacrifice.      Some  have  argued  that  it  was  of  Divine  and  some 
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that  it  was  of  human  origin.  But  we  need  not  be  in  doubt  as 
to  how  it  came.  The  Prophet  Joseph,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Xew  Tianslation  of  the  Bible  which  is  published  in  the  Pearl 
nf  Grrat  Frkr,  was  inspired  to  throw  Hght  upon  this  subject. 
On  page  V>  of  that  book,  it  says: 

"And  Adam  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  Eve  alxo, 
his  wife,  and  thej'  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  from  the  way 
towards  the  garden  of  Eden,  speaking  unto  them,  and  the}'  saw 
Him  not,  for  they  were  shut  out  from  his  presence.  And  he 
gave  unto  them  commandment,  that  they  should  worship  the 
Lord  their  (jod,  and  should  oli'er  the  tirstUngs  of  their  flocks, 
for  an  ofl'ering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Adam  was  obedient  unto 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 

"And  after  many  days  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
Adam,  saying,  whj'  dost  thou  otter  sacrilices  unto  the  Lord? 
And  Adam  said  unto  him,  I  know  not,  save  the  Lord  com- 
manded me.  And  then  the  angel  spake,  saying,  tliis  thing  is  a 
similitude  of  the  sacrilioc  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father, 
which  is  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Wherefore,  thou  sLialt  do  all 
that  thou  doest  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  thou  shalt  repent 
and  call  upon  God  in  the  name  of  the  Son  for  evermnre.'' 

By  reading  this  we  clearly  see  that  God  commanded  sacrifices 
to  be  wade,  and  also  the  reason  why  He  commanded  them. 
They  were  types  of  things  to  come.  They  were  a  figure  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  they  all  pointed  forward  to  that  Great  Sacri- 
fice, even  the  sou  of  God,  whicli  should  be  offered  for  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

When  Xoah  came  out  of  the  ark  we  read  that  he  offered 
sacrifice.  His  children  were  acquainted  with  the  principle, 
and  as  they  scattered  abroad  they  carried  it  with  them.  By 
this  means  all  the  children  of  men  became  familiar  with  sacri- 
fice, and  when  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  disappeared  from 
their  midst  through  tln.ir  transgressions,  they  still  off'ered 
sacrifices. 

By  reading  the  book  of  Abraham,  published  in  the  I\arJ  of 
Great  Price,  we  learn  that  in  his  day  the  people  had  turned  to 
othci'  gods  and  off'ered  sacrifices  to  them;  but  their  sacrifices 
were  horrible.  They  oflTered  men,  women  and  children,  and 
even  Abraham  himself  they  would  have  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 
had  not  the  Lord  sent  His  angel  and  delivered  him.  Since 
the  death  of  Jesus  those  who  believe  in  Him  have  not  offered 
sacrifices. 

We  do  not  offer  sacrifices  of  beasts  or  fowls;  that  which  we 
are  required  to  offer  to  the  Lord  is  a  broken  iieart  and  a  con 
trite  spirit;  these  are  acceptable  offerings  unto  Him.  But  we 
should  remember  the  Great  Sacrifice  that  was  nuvde  for  us. 
Jc.-us  suff'ercd  and  died  for  us, and  His  precious  blood  was  shed 
to  redeem  u.s.  We  should  always  remember  this,  and  that  we 
may  do  so,  we  are  commanded  to  partake  often  of  the 
Sacrament. 
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'lA'^K  have  seen  the  imjiortance  of  the  carbonaceous  or  heat- 
11  giving  Jiortion  ol' our  food.  Unless  the  animil  heat  is 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  'JS'  (blood  heat)  we  sicken  and 
die.  We  will  now  try  to  understand  how  fat  is  formed,  its  uses 
in  the  body  and  in  the  arts.  'I'hroughout  the  animal  tissues  a 
kind  of  cell  work  exists  wliich  is  cajiable  of  being  filled  with  a 
fatty  deposit.     It  is  called  "adipose  tissue,"  which  means  fatty 


tissue.  When  food  contains  more  heat-givers  than  are  needed 
to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  heat,  fat  is  formed  and 
stored  up  in  the  cells  spoken  of,  as  fuel  for  a  time  of  scarcitj-. 
Sugar  and  starch,  as  well  as  animal  f;it,  are  each  of  the  nature 
of  I'ucl,  and  when  we  are  further  advanced  in  the  science  of 
chemistry  we  shall  see  that  it  is  a  very  simple  affair  to  convert 
saccharine  matter— sugar  and  starch — into  fat.  Adipose  tissue 
increases  most  in  hollow  places,  snch  as  where  the  muscles 
overlap;  also  around  the  extremities  of  the  bones  so  as  to  lubri- 
cate the  joints.  In  many  places  it  forms  a  kind  of  packing  to 
fill  out  the  parts;  and  even  among  the  substance  of  the  muscles 
it  is  interposed  to  give  freedom  of  mo i ion  to  the  limbs.  There 
is  also  a  limpid  oil  suppilied  to  the  joints,  to  diminish  friction 
when  moving,  just  as  the  engineer  uses  oil  for  the  joints  of 
machinerj'. 

Well,  just  as  we  lay  up  wood  as  fuel  for  the  winter,  the  body 
provides  (V*-  fuel.  Some  animals  get  very  fat  in  summer,  from 
the  starch  and  sugar  contained  in  the  grasses  they  eat;  in 
winter  this  is  gradually  consumed  and  they  become  lean  and 
thin.  Animals  expo.sed  to  the  cold  got  thin  much  quicker  than 
those  which  sleep  in  a  shed,  imless  they  have  much  larger 
supplies  of  carbonaceous  food.  This  is  well  understood  by 
farmers  and  cattle  feeders,  and  is  a  subject  connected  with 
agricultural  chemistry. 

All  animals  get  fat  in  summer  and  lean  in  winter.  Now, 
our  litde  readers  will  understand  v:li;i,  and  they  will  see  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  body  warm  with  woolen  clothing;  we 
may  get  warm  with  exercise,  but,  we  must  remember,  it  is  by 
the  increased  combustion  of  the  heat-givers  of  our  food,  or, 
the  fat  of  our  bodies.  Those  creatures,  however,  which  arc 
much  exposed  to  the  cold  are  clothed  iritit  fat.  This  is  a  very 
merciful  provision,  for  many  would  perish  but  for  this  arrange- 
ment; even  the  huge  creatures  which  live  in  the  cold  arctic 
seas,  such  as  whales,  porpoises,  etc.,  are  cared  for;  they  arc 
eomplet''ly  enveloped  in  fatty  matter,  which  is  technically 
called  "blubber."  Some  animals  live  through  the  cold  weather 
entirely  by  the  absorption  of  the  fat  of  their  bodies,  for  they 
wisely  go  to  sleep  to  wake  up  when  the  genial  weather  of 
spring  sets  in.  We  may  well  suppo.sc  they  are  hungry  then, 
for  they  are  mere  skeletons.  Such  arc  the  dormouse,  the 
hedgehog,  etc.,  which  arc  called  "hybernating"  animals. 

We  remember  what  was  said  about  the  value  of  fat  as  a 
source  of  animal  heat.  Fat  and  oil,  which,  chemicalli/,  are 
identical  in  composition,  are  nearly  all  consumed  in  the  body. 
Our  candles  and  oil  lamps  prove  to  us  the  capability  of  complete 
combustion. 

As  to  the  use  of  fat  in  the  arts,  wo  liavc  seen  how  it  is  acted 
upon  by  alkalis  to  form  soap,  its  proximate  princijiles — stearic 
and  oxide  ot  glycerine— and  its  ultimate  elements — carbon, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

There  arc  different  kinds  of  oil  which  are  different  chiefly  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  parts.  There  are  fixed  oils  and  essen- 
tial oils;  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  Butter  is  the  oil  of  milk, 
cod  liver  oil  we  know  by  the  name,  as  also  olive  oil,  etc.;  then 
essential  oils,  such  as  carroways,  nutmegs,  cloves,  etc.  Fixed 
oils  do  not  readily  evaporate,  hence  tlieir  name;  if  you  drop  a 
little  on  paper  it  leaves  a  greasy  spot.  Not  so  the  essential 
oils;  they  arc  volatile,  that  is,  they  can  be  dissipated  in  vapor; 
this  gives  them  their  characteristic  odor. 

Even  thj  coal  oils  are  hydro  carbons;  they  will  form  at  a 
future  time  a  subject  of  great  interest.  The  fish  oils  are  used 
fur  soaps,  and  for  making  dubbing  for  the  tamier  to  soften 
leather  with.  Kvcry  kind  of  oil  is  valuable  to  man,  either  as 
food  or  for  lubricating  purposes;  and  the  fixed  oils  are  used  for 
varnishing,  painting,  etc. 

The  general  formula,  or  chemical  firm,  of  all  fats  and  oils  is 
carbon  eleven  parts,  hydrogen  ten  and  oxygen  one.  Beth. 
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WILLIE  enjoyed  his  visit  very  much.  The  scenery  around 
Aunt  •  able's  rural  home,  was  far  diiFerent  from  the  scenes 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  his  native  town.  The  village  in  which 
stood  her  residence  was  a  beautiful  little  settlement,  occupied 
chiefly  by  wealthy  farmers,  and  bounded  on  every  side  by  rich 
pastures  and  beautiful  meadows.  Close  to  the  village  ran  a 
clear  stream.  The  bed  of  the  small  stream,  or  little  river,  is  solid 
lime  stone  rock.  Along  the  banks,  up  by.  the  stream,  wound  a 
lonely  yet  lovely  foot  path,  which  in  places  led  through  patches 
of  hazels  gently  bending  under  their  annual  burden. 

Willie  was  often  seen  threading  his  way  slowly  up  the  i  ath 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  reading  some  book  in  which  he  seemed 
to  be  very  much  interested,  or  listening  to  the  song  of  birds, 
that  were  perched  in  the  trees  that  fringed  the  margin  of  this 
lovely  and  sequestered  rill,  or  gazing  on  the  scenery  around 
him,  admiring  the  works  of  God,  and  nature's  enchanting 
scenes  of  solitude.  This  was  Willie's  favorite  walk.  Here  he 
spent  many  hours  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

During  Willie's  stay  at  his  Aunt  Mable's  he  came  in  contact 
with  an  old  man  who  seemed  to  be  very  religious,  and  asked 
him  many  questions  which  he  answered  as  well  as  he  could, 
bore  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  told  him  nearly  the  same  things 
that  he  had  told  Aunt  Mable;  but  to  his  astonishment,  the  old 
gentleman  was  angry  with  him,  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect  rage, 
and  said  that  Willie  was  preaching  false  doctrine,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  Willie's  most  bitter  enemy,  and  sought  every 
opportunity  to  persecute  him.  He  scolded  Willie  severely, 
called  him  many  hard  names,  and  seemed  as  though  he  would 
violently  have  laid  hands  upon  him,  if  he  had  not  been  res- 
trained by  others. 

Willie  felt  strengthened,  and  that  this  was  a  testimony  that 
he  had  the  truth.  He  thought  of  the  words  of  the  Savior, 
"blessed  are  ye  when  men  revile  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  name's  sake."  He  could  see 
clearly  that  this  man  had  the  opposite  of  the  spirit  of  God; 
that  he  had  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  on 
God's  side  or  the  devil  would  not  be  so  angry  with  him;  for  he 
remembered  that  the  Savior  said  something  like  the  following: 
"Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  or  the  world  would  love  you,  for  the 
world  loves  its  own." 

Slany  persons  were  present  and  witnessed  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  rage.  He  frothed  at  the  mouth,  used  ve  y  unbecoming 
language,  and  in  every  respect  acted  like  a  man  perfectly  insane. 
All  present  were  very  much  astonished  to  see  u.  man  professing 
BO  much  religion  and  sanctity,  and  who  could  pull  such  a  long, 
sanctimonious  face  give  vent  to  such  bursts  of  passion.  Some 
spectators  stepped  close  to  WUIic  and  tried  to  whisper  words  of 
encouragement.  This  scene  touched  their  sympathy  and  they 
were  fonder  of  his  company  than  before,  and  more  anxious  to 
listen  to  his  words.  Wm.  W.  B. 

{2o  be  Contoiued.) 
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AMOUSK  was  once  caught  in  a  jeweler's  shop,  which  had 
a  gold  ring  on  its  neck.    The  poor  creature  had  evidently 
buflered  from  its  finery,  for  the  neck  was  much  swollen  on  each 


side  of  it.  The  gentleman  recognized  the  ring  as  one  of  a  pair 
that  had  disappeared  mysteriously  some  time  before.  A  ser- 
vant had  been  suspected  of  the  theft,  but  very  unjustly,  as 
it  now  appeared.  Probably  the  mother  mouse,  when  out  for- 
aging, had  taken  the  ring  to  her  nest.  A  meddlesome  young 
baby  of  hers  had  poked  his  head  through  it,  and  then  had  been 
unable  to  get  it  out  again.  The  ring  did  not  grow  with  his 
growth,  and  so  proved  a  literal  "choker"  of  a  most  uncomfort- 
able sort  What  Mrs.  Mouse  did  with  her  other  ring  was 
never  discovered.  Some  search  was  made  for  her  nest,  but 
without  success. 

Pet  crows  have  a  great  fancy  for  shining  things,  but  it  is  some- 
thing unusual  for  mice  to  make  off  with  such  objects.  The 
little  creatures  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  hiding  away  their  sup- 
plies, in  some  convenient  nook,  intending  to  call  for  them  when 
they  get  ready.  Some  corn  was  laid  about  the  stove  one  night 
to  dry,  and  the  next  morning  when  the  fire  was  made,  all  the 
holes  on  the  covers  of  the  stove  began  to  smoke.  On  exami- 
nation, they  were  fo  ind  to  be  filled  with  corn,  which  had  been 
left  there  for  safe-keeping  till  they  could  be  carried  off  to  th9 
nest.  A  lady's  shoe  also  had  a  good  many  grains  in  it,  much 
to  its  owner's  surprise.  The  experiment  was  tried  on  several 
evenings,  and  the  shoe  was  always  found  to  contain  more  corn, 
as  it  was  probably  thought  the  best  hiding  place. 

But,  alas!  "the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men"  are  all 
in  vain.  A  good  old  mouser  left  in  the  kitchen  over  night  put 
a  stop  to  all  such  thieving  tricks.  It  is  the  best  mouse-trap 
ever  invented,  and  destroys  more  of  these  small  thieves  than  we 
ever  suspect.  ]f  all  the  cats  were  killed  ofi"  in  any  town,  it 
would  soon  become  a  very  undesirable  place  to  live  in. — Sekcted, 


tTTHEN  Daniel  Webster  was  a  little  fellow  at  school,  tbe 
T  V  master  one  Saturday  held  up  a  new  jack-knife,  and  told 
the  scholars  that  the  boy  who  would  commit  to  memory  the 
greatest  number  of  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  recite  them  on 
Monday  morning,  should  have  that  knife.  Many  of  the  boys 
did  well,  but  when  it  came  to  Daniel's  turn  he  recited  sixty  or 
seventy  verses,  and  said  that  he  had  several  chapters  more. 
The  mister  gave  it  up.     Daniel  got  the  knife. 

When  about  seven  years  of  age  his  father  kept  a  "Yankee 
tavern,"  and  young  Daniel  used  to  entertain  the  guests  by  read- 
ing to  them  some  of  the  psalms  of  David.  Even  the  rough 
teamsters,  when  they  pulled  up  their  horses  before  tbe  house, 
would  say,  "Come,  let's  go  in  and  hear  a  psalm  from  Dan 
Webster!"  His  voice  at  that  time  was  deep,  rich,  and  musical. 
But  as  a  school-boy  he  was  no  elocutionist,  or  rather  his  sensi- 
tiveness was  such  that  he  could  not  practice.  His  first  efibrt 
was  a  failure,  for  the  moment  he  began  he  was  embarrassed, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Ho  tried  it  many  times,  preparing  him- 
self carefully,  but  when  his  name  was  called,  and  he  saw  all  eyes 
turned  upon  him,  he  could  not  rise.  So  much  for  this  great 
orator.     Let  not  timid  boys  be  discouraged. 

When  he  entered  school  he  was  behind  the  other  boys  in  his 
class;  all  was  new  and  strange,  and  he  was  much  depressed. 
"Mew  Boys"  often  feel  the  same  ditficulties.  But  his  teacher 
encouraged  him  gently,  urged  him  to  think  of  nothing  but  his 
books,  and  soon  all  would  come  out  right.  Before  long  he  was 
promoted,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  he  was  thus 
addressed:  "Get  your  cap  and  books!"  He  did  this  with 
some  surprise,  and  the  tutor  continued,  "Now  report  yourselt 
to  the  teacher  of  the  first  class,  and  you,  young  gentlemen,  will 
take  an  affectionate  leave  of  your  classmate,  for  you  will  never 
.see  him  again." — Sckdcd, 
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GEORGE    Q.    C^NIVOIV,         :        EDITOK. 

DECKMBER   1,  186  8. 


OXOR  tb}-  Feather  and  thj-  Mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  'Jod  giveth  thee. 

This  is  the  fifth  commandment  of  the 
ten  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  veiy 
important  commandment.  Length  of  days 
is  dependent  upon  it. 

If  those  who  honored  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers  were  to  live  long  upon  the 
ind  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Israel,  then  may 
re  not  conclude  that  those  who  did  not  honor 
heir  fathers  and  their  mothers  did  not  have 
)ng  lives?  We  think  so.  Therefore,  children, 
Pyou  wish  to  live  long  on  the  earth,  you  should 
honor  your  fathers  and  your  mothers. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  we  were  called  to  preach 
a  funeral  sermon  upon  the  death  of  a  young  man, 
who  had  died  very  suddei.ly  and  just  as  he  was 
entering  upon  a  life  of  usefulness  His  death  was  a  cause  of 
great  regret  to  his  friends  and  they  mourned  deeply,  the  more 
so,  perhaps,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  lived  for  many  more  years.  In  conversation  afterwards 
with  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintances  he  told  us  ?ouje  inci- 
dents of  the  other's  life.  He  had  a  father;  but  he  had  not 
honored  him.  He  had  treated  him  harshly  and  in  a  manner 
that  no  child  ought  to  treat  a  parent.  Uis  i'uthcr  was  driven 
from  him,  disgusted  with  his  conduct. 

Now,  whether  this  young  man's  treatment  of  his  father  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  early  death,  or  not,  we  must  leave  you 
to  judge.  His  friend  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  bad,  and 
when  we  heard  the  circumstance  we  thought  so  too. 

This  conmiandment  of  the  Lord  contains  a  true  principle. 
It  was  true  before  the  cliildren  of  Israel  left  Egypt;  true,  in 
fact,  before  they  and  their  lathers,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
were  born;  and  it  is  true  now.  Xo  child  can  jirosper  who  does 
not  honor  its  jiarents.  You  can  read  in  the  Bible  and  Book  of 
Mormon  that  the  children  who  were  obedient  and  kind  to  their 
parents  were  always  ble.s.sed.  They  had  the  favor  of  the  Lord. 
If  you  look  around  you  in  these  days,  you  will  find  it  the  same. 
Disobedient,  unkind  children  liave  never  been  prospered  among 
the  Lattcr-dny  Saints.  Their  days  have  not  been  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  has  given  us. 

Children,  when  you  are  tempted  to  di.sobey,  or  dishonor,  or 
be  in  any  way  unkin''  to  your  i>arents,  think  of  the  fifth  coMi- 
manduient  and  the  promise  which  God  has  made  to  those  who 
keep  it. 


<"5 


"Vou  must  not  play  with  that  little  girl,  my  dear,"  said  an 
injudicious  parent.  "But,  jnainma,  I  like  her;  ."-he  is  a  good 
little  girl,  and  I'm  sure  .'•he  dresses  as  neatly  as  I  do,  and  has 
lots  of  toys,"  "I  cannot  lielp  that,  my  dear;  lier  father,  rou 
know,  is  a  shoemaker."  ''But  I  don't  Jilay  with  her  father, 
I  play  with  her;  and  Im  sure  she  ain't  a  shoemaker." 


^17"^0'I^  be  a  donkey?"  said  a  smart  looking  horse  that  was 
T  T       grazing  in  a  meadow,  under  the  hedge  of  which  a 
heavily-laden  donkey  was  picking  up  a  thistle. 

"Who  d  be  a  donkey?"  said  a  cow  in  the  opposite  meadow, 
looking  at  him  through  the  gate. 

"Who'd  be  a  donkey?"  said  an  elderly  gentleman  dressed  in 
black,  walking,  in  a  reflecting  manner,  up  the  road,  his  arms 
cros.sed  behind  his  back,  and  his  stick  under  his  arm. 

"Friends,  '  said  the  donkey,  with  a  very  long  piece  of  bram- 
ble hanging  from  his  mouth,  "you'll  excuse  my  speaking  while 
I'm  eating,  which  is  not  polite;  but  in  order  to  set  your 
benevolent  hearts  at  rest,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I'd  be  a 
donkey." 

"Well,"  said  the  horse,  "there's  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
I  wouldn't.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  prefer  yotir  ragged 
pasture  out  there  to  my  delicious  fare  in  here?" 

"I  never  tasted  yours,"  said  the  donkey;  "mine  is  pleasant." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  friend,"  asked  the  cow,  "that  you 
prefer  carrying  that  heavy  load  to  living  at  ease,  as  I  do?" 

"I  never  Hved  at  ease;  I  am  used  to  my  burden,"  said  the 
donkey. 

"I  should  think,  my  poor  fellow"  said  the  gentleman,  "you 
would  be  glad  to  change  places  even  with  j'our  master,  vaga- 
bond that  he  is.  You  would  certainly  escape  beating  and 
starvation.  I  see  the  marks  on  your  poor  head  where  his  blows 
have  been,  and  your  ribs  plainly  tell  what  your  ordinary  fare  is." 

"Sir,"  said  the  donkey,  "I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  pity,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  misplaced;  my  master  is  more 
of  a  brute  than  I  am,  both  when  he  gets  intoxicated  and 
when  he  beats  me.  I  don't  like  beating,  especially  about  the 
head;  but  it  is  a  part  of  my  lot  to  bear  it,  and  when  the  pain 
is  past  I  forget  it.  As  to  starving,  there  are  degrees  in  starva- 
tion; I  am  many  points  from  the  Vxittom  of  the  scale,  as  you 
may  see  from  the  delicate  piece  of  bramble  I  was  finishing 
when  you  spoke.  I  believe  my  master,  who  connot  dine  on  a 
hedge,  more  frequently  suffers  from  hunger  than  I  do." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  gentleman,  "your  philosophy  is 
great;  but  that  burden  must  be  too  much  for  you;  it  is  twice 
too  heavy  for  your  size  " 

"It  is  heavy,  sir;  but  who  is  without  a  burden?  Y'ou,  sir, 
for  instance — pardon  me;  not  for  worlds  of  thistles  would  I 
bring  you  on  a  jiar  with  a  poor  donkey — you  are,  as  I  should 
judge,  the  clergyman  of  this  parish?" 

"I'es,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"And  you  have  a  family?" 

"Yes;  six  children." 

"And  servants  of  course?" 

"Yes,  three." 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  donkej'.  "Sir,  excuse  me  again;  but 
what  is  my  burden  to  j'oura?  A  parish,  six  children  and  three 
servants!" 

"OKI  but  my  cares  are  such  that  I  am  constituted  to  bear 
them. ' ' 

"Ju.st  so,  sir,"  said  the  donkey,  "and  my  burden  fits  my  back. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  I  believe — and  I  would  recommend  you  (once 
more  excuse  me)  to  put  it  in  jour  next  sermon — that  half  ttu: 
wants  arc  created;  hall,  and  more  than  half,  of  our  miseries 
are  imaginary;  hulf,  and  more  than  half,  of  our  blessings  are 
lo.st,  for  want  of  seeing  them.  I  learned  this  from  my  mother 
who  was  a  very  •■■cMsible  donkey,  and  my  experience  of  life  has 
.shown  me  it.s  truth.  With  neither  of  my  friends  over  the 
hedges  would  I  change  places,  scornful  as  they  look  while  I 
.-ay  it.  As  tor  you,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  thunder  storm, 
wliidi  will  not  touch  my  old  gray  coat,  will  spoil  your  new  black 
one;  and  I  advise  you  to  run  for  it,  whUe  I  finish  my  dinner." 
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For  the  J.iveiiile  Instructor. 
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IF  our  little  readers  will  look  at  a  map  of  Europe  they  will 
find  a  country  far  away  to  the  north  on  the  borders  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  partly  owned  by  Russia,  and  partly  by  Sweden 
and  Norway.     This  country  is  called  Lapland. 

As  you  may  well  suppose  the  cold  in  this  northern  country  is 
excessive.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  an  army  of  Swedes, 
consisting  of  seven  thousand  men,  were  frozen  to  death  while 
crossing  one  of  its  mountains.  When  they  were  f  jund  some 
of  them  were  sitting  up,  some  laying  down,  and  others  kneel- 
ing.    All  were  stiff  and  dead. 

These  severe  winters  last  about  nine  months.  For  several 
weeks  in  midwinter  the  sun  does  not  rise,  but  the  bright  and 
beautiful  Aurora  Borealis  (or  northern  lights)  does  much  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  "King  of  day."  In  summer 
the  sun  does  not  set  for  dbout  sixty-six  days. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  barren  and  desolate,  yet 
the  inhabitants  manage  to  raise  crops  of  barley  and  rye,  as  well 
as  a  few  oats.  Still  the  summer  is  so  short  and  the  country  so 
unproductive  that  they  cannot  depend  entirely  on  raising  all 
the  lood  they  want  from  their  native  soil. 


A  large  plain  extending  about  eighty  miles  inland  marks  the 
southern  portion  of  the  eountrj'  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  northern  shore  is  very  rocky  and  mountainous, 
while  thousands  of  small  islands  lay  along  the  coast.  The 
central  portion  of  the  country  is  a  high  table  land,  some  of  the 
mountains  reaching  62U0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Amongst  these  mountains,  grow  fir,  spruce  and  Scotch  firs, 
poplars,  alder.s,  willows  and  other  trees,  while  iron,  copper, 
lead,  zinc  and  arsenic,  are  found  beneath  its  soil. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  very  rude  dwel.ings,  cither  tents 
made  of  Reindeer  skin,  or  small  huts,  made  by  bending  poles 
in  a  circle  and  covering  them  with  turf  or  clods  of  earth.  They 
are  a  very  short  race,  averaging  but  little  over  five  feet  in 
hight,  and  are  by  no  means  a  handsome  or  well  built  people. 
In  character  they  are  represented  as  being  very  honest,  truth- 
ful, and  chaste,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  brundy  and  tobacco. 
Drunkenness  is  their  besetting  sin.  A  Lapp  will  drink  brandy 
whenever  he  can  get  it.  Like  many  other  tribes  who  live  far 
removed  from  the  centres  of  civilization  they  are  very  super- 
stitious. Amongst  other  things  they  are  said  to  have  a  very 
high  opinion  ot  black  cats.  Almost  every  family  has  one,  and 
they  talk  to  it  and  ask  its  advice  as  if  it  really  understood  them. 
One  of  these  animals  gonci  ally  accompanies  them  when  they 
go  fishing  or  hunting.  Black  cats  are  also  imagined  to  have 
something  to  do  with  witchcraft  in  other  countries  besides 
Lapland,  and  some  foolish  people  fancy  that  for  a  strange 
black  cat  to  enter  a  house  is  a  sign  of  death;  others  assert  it  is 
a  lucky  omen.  Some  people  would  rather  believe  any  non- 
sense, than  give  heed  to  the  teachings  of  the  servants 
of  the  Lord. 


The  short  summer  of  Lapland,  is  generally  very  warm  in  the 
inland  'portions  of  the  countiy.  During  its  brief  stay  mjny 
varieties  of  birds  visit  its  shores,  who  pass  their  winters  in 
more  temperate  climes.  Of  animals,  hares,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  squirrels,  beavers,  otters,  ermine,  martens  and  gluttf^ns 
are  to  be  found.  A  few  oxen,  cows,  dogs,  sheep  and  goats 
have  also  been  introduced  into  this  frozen  land.  But  the 
Laplander  has  an  animal,  which  supphes  the  place  of  all  these; 
it  is  at  once  his  horse,  his  ox,  his  sheep,  his  goat.  It  is  the 
Reindeer,  of  whom  most  of  you  have  doubtless  heard.  This 
creature  is  the  only  one  of  the  deer  family  that  has  been  per- 
manently domesticated.  In  general  appearance  it  is  very  much 
like  a  stag,  with  long,  thick  greyish  brown  hair  in  winter, 
which  changes  in  summer  to  a  dark,  sooty-brown  color. 

The  Reindeer  is  used  in  Lapland,  as  horses  or  mules  are  with 
us,  to  draw  sleighs  and  other  carriages.  He  draws  his  load 
with  great  swiftness  and  certainty  over  the  frozen  snow  of  his 
native  land,  and  will  easily  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day.  A 
mouthful  of  snow  now  and  then  being  his  only  refreshment, 
and  three  or  four  pounds  of  moss  a  day  his  frugal  diet. 

The  tales  told  of  this  animal's  swiftness  and  endurance  would 
appear  almost  incredible  if  they  were  not  so  well  attested. 
It  is  said  that  in -a  race  of  three  deer  with  light  sleighs,  started 
by  the  astronomer  I'icket,  who  in  1769  went  to  the  north  of 
Lapland  to  observe  a  transit  of  the  Planet  Venus,  the 
first  went  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  English  miles  an  hour,  while 
the  other  two  were  but  Httle  behind.  But  a  still  more  remark- 
able case  is  on  record,  of  a  deer  who  drew  an  officer  with 
important  dispatches  eight  hundred  English  miles  in  forty-eight 
hours.  At  the  end  of  its  wonderful  journey  the  poor  creature 
fell  dead.  Its  portrait  is  still  preserved  in  the  palace  of 
Drolingholm  in  Sweden. 

By  looking  at  our  engraving  you  will  see  how  the  Laplander 
generally  travels.  The  sleigh  looks  more  like  a  very  large 
slipper  than  anything  else  we  can  think  of.  The  toe  extends 
far  enough  for  the  driver  to  stretch  out  his  feet  to  their  full 
length,  whilst  the  heel  comes  up  high  behind  and  forms  a 
shelter  from  the  wind  or  snow  and  a  rest  for  the  back  of  the 
driver.  The  female  Reindeer  also  does  her  part  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  her  hardy  owner.  Each  one  averages  about  a  pint 
of  very  rich  milk  a  day.  This  the  Lapp  mixes  with  wafer  and 
drinks  or  makes  into  a  poor  quality  of  cheese;  while  the  whey 
is  often  converted  into  a  fermented  liquor  similar  to  that  which 
the  Tartars  make  from  the  milk  of  mares. 

The  skin  of  the  Reindeer  is  also  very  useful,  it  is  warm, 
strong  and  pliant,  and  serves  for  clothing,  for  blankets — like 
bufi^alo  robes  and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  we  apply 
cloth  or  leather.  The  tendons  furnish  thread  and  when 
covered  with  hair  serve  for  ropes;  the  horns  are  made  into 
knife  handles,  while  the  tongues  are  considered  great  luxuries, 
and  with  skins,  furs,  venison,  gloves,  etc.,  are  exchanged  by 
the  Lai)landers  with  the  Russian  traders  for  flannel,  cloth, 
metal  ware,  meal,  salt,  brandy  and  tobacco. 
.  In  religion  the  Laplanders  are  now  called  Christians,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  other  sects  having  established  mission- 
aries in  their  midst;  but  their  faith  is  very  much  mixed  with 
the  ancient  heathen  traditions  of  their  fathers,  as  their  conver- 
sion is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  have  entirely  obliterated  the 
results  of  their  former  worship,  Lapland  being  about  the  last 
place  in  Europe  into  which  the  missionaries  of  the  cross 
penetrated.  G.  R. 


There  is  not  a  siircr  sign  of  a  little  soul,  than  the  .striving  to 
gain  respect  by  such  desjjicable  means  as  dress  and  rich  clothes; 
none  will  depend  on  these  ornaments  but  they  who  have  no 
other. 
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^jxr\  MESSENGER  was  sent  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
i-  "^  "  lain,  the  Master  in  Cliancerj-,  wlio  lived 
;ix  miles  from  Dixon,  and  another  was 
sent  to  Cyrus  H.  Walker,  to  have  them 
come  down  and  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
cojpiis.  In  the  mean  time  Brother 
Markham  sued  out  two  writs  against 
Q.:iy'  Reynolds  and  Wilson;  one  for  threatening 


YB  (p  ^ 


his  life,   and    the   other  for  assault  and 
threatening    Joseph's    life.      They    were 
arrested  on  both  charges.      He  also  sued  out  a 
writ  for  violalion  of  the  law  in  relation  to  writs 
of    liahcas     corpus.      Wilson    had    transferred 
Josejjh  to  the  custody  of  Reynolds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dragging  him  to  Missouri,  and  thereby 
iding  the  otfect  and  operation  of  said  writ.      This 
;  contrary  to  law.      The  hearing  of  this  was  put 
until  the  nest  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
'his  day  had  been  a  very  exciting  one;  night  came, 
*         however,  at  last;  but  instead  of  Joseph  being  allowed 

to  go  quietly  to  rest,  lie  was  conducted  back  to  the  room  and 

guarded   through   the   night.      The    next    day   he    took    the 

opportunity  of  giving  Brother  William  Clayton  a  hint  about 

going  to  Nauvoo  to  let  his  Brother  llyrum  know  what  was 

being  done.      A  horse  and  buggy  were  hired  to  carry  him  to 

Rock   Island.     This  was  on  the   Mississippi   rivei',  and   if  a 

steamboat  should  pass  there  on  its  way  down   the   river,  he 

would  soon  be  carried  to  Nauvoo.     When  he  reached  there  the 

people  thought  there  would  be  no  steamboat  going  down  for 

days.     Brot'aer  Clayton  was  nonplussed;  but  before  he  decided 

on  any  other  plan  of  action,  he  thought  he  would  take  dinner. 

While  they  were  preparing  it  for  him,  he  heard  the  puif  of  a 

steamboat  coming   down   the   river.     It  was   the   Amaranth. 

She  was  hailed  and  roundeil  to  at  the  landing,  and,  in  fifteen 

minutes  from  the  time  he  reached  there,  Brotiier  Clayton  was 

on  board  and  on  his  way  to  Nauvoo.      It  was  a  providential 

occurrence  for  a  steamboat  to  be  secured  with  so  little  delay. 
When  the  Ma,-5ter  in  Cliancery  arrived  he  issued  a  wiitof 

hnhras  corpus  rmnrnuhle  before  the  Hon.  John  D.  Caton,  Judge 

uf  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  at  Ottawa.     This  writ  was  duly 

served  on  Reynolds  and  Wilson.      Mr.  Cyrus  H.  Walker  also 

came.      He  was  considered  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  in  that 

part  of  Illinois;  but  he  told  Joseph  he  could  not  find  time  to 

be  his  lawyer  unless  he  would  promise  him  his  vote.      He  was 

a  candidate  for  Representative  in  Congress,  and  was  out  making 

speeches  to  secure  his  election.       He  tliought  if  Joseph  would 

only  vote  for  him  that  his  election  would  be  secured,  for  the 

Latter-day  Saints  would  all  vote  as  the   jirophet  did.     Joseph 

determined  to  secure  his  aid  and  promised  to  vote  for  him. 

Walker  felt  veiy  joyful  over  this  jironase,  and  told  Brother 

iMarkham,  "I  am  now  sure  of  my  election,  as  Joseph  Smith 

has  promised  me  his  vote,  and  I  am  going  to  defend  him." 
During  that  morning  another  writ  was  sued  against  Reynolds 

and  W  iJ.son  for  private  damage  and  false  imprisonment,  claim- 
ing $lij,00u  damages,  upon  the  ground  that  the  writ  issued  by 

the  Governor  of  Illinois  was  void  in  law.     Tiiis  writ  against 

them  was  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lee  county — the  county  i  mcetin 

in  which  they  were  at  that  time— and  they  were  held  to  bail  in  !  brethren  to  meet  him 


$10,000  each.  They  could  get  no  one  to  go  their  security 
there,  and  they  had  to  send  to  Missouri  for  bondsmen.  They 
were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lee  county;  but 
they  also  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  discharged  before  Judge  Caton. 

These  prompt  proceedings  against  tliese  kidnappers  made 
them  feel  uneasj'.  It  was  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  run  off  with 
Joseph  as  they  supposed  it  would  be,  and  they  began  to  feel 
bad.  They  became  more  cool  and  moderate  in  their  tone  and 
did  not  threaten  «o  much  as  they  had  done. 

Upon  the  first  writ  of  habeas  c(yipus  Joseph  was  conveyed  by 
Reynolds  and  Wilson  towards  Ottafra.  They  traveled  about 
thirty-two  miles,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  I'awpaw  Grove. 
Here  their-  abuse  of  Joseph  was  noticed  by  the  land- 
lord. Soon  after  Mr.  Campbell,  the  sheriff  of  Lee  county, 
arrived  there;  he  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  Walker,  the 
lawyer,  to  assist  Joseph,  and  he  slept  by  him.  But  Reynolds 
and  Wilson  did  all  that  petty  malice  could  suggest  to  annoy 
Joseph.  There  were  certain  men  in  the  place  who  wanted  to 
see  him  in  the  morning;  but  they  would  not  permit  them. 

The  news  of  Joseph's  arrival  had  hastily  ciiculated  about 
the  neighborhood,  and  very  early  in  the  morning  the  largest 
room  in  the  hotel  was  filled  with  citizens.  They  were  anxious 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  requested  him  to  address  them.  But 
Reynolds  was  opposed  to  this.  Ho  entered  the  room  and,  point- 
ing to  Joseph,  said:  "I  wish  you  to  understand  this  man  is  my 
prisoner,  and  I  want  you  to  disperse:  you  must  not  gather 
round  here  in  this  way." 

Just  as  he  said  this  a  Mr.  David  Town,  an  aged  gentleman, 
who  was  lame  and  carried  a  large  hickory  walking  stick, 
stepped  towards  Reynolds,  and  bringing  his  stick  down  upon 
the  floor,  cursed  him,  and  said: 

"We'll  learn  you  to  come  here  and  interrupt  gentlemen.  Sit 
down  there,  (pointing  to  a  very  low  chair,)  and  sit  still.  Don't 
open  your  head  till  General  Smith  gets  through  talking.  If  you 
never  learned  manners  in  Missouri,  we'll  teach  you  that 
gentlemen  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  nigger-driver.  You 
can  )!0(  kidnap  men  here.  There's  a  committee  in  tliis  grove 
that  will  sit  on  your  case;  and,  sir,  it  is  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  United  States,  as  from  its  decision  there  is  no  appeal." 

This  Mr.  Town  was  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  citizens 
who  had  organized  themselves  to  prevent  settlers  upon  the 
pubUc  domain  from  Icing  imposed  upon  by  land  speculators. 
In  newly  settled  parts  of  the  States  the  citizens  have  frequently 
organized  such  committees,  and  many  a  claim-jumper — that  is 
a  man  who  unfairly  tries  to  obtain  the  land  from  the  regular 
settler— has  been  hung  by  them.  Reynolds,  probably,  was 
aware  of  this.  He,  doubtless,  understood  what  Mr.  Town 
meant  when  he  said  that  the  committee  there  was  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  United  States,  and  that  from  its  decision  there 
was  no  appeal.  If  they  were  to  decide  to  hang  or  otherwise 
kill  a  man,  to  appeal  to  another  court  would  he  of  no  use. 
Reynolds  quietly  sat  down  and,  Joseph  addressed  the  assembly 
for  an  hour-and-a-half  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  It  was  the 
company's  reijuest  that  he  should  give  them  his  views  upon 
that  subject. 

From  that  hour  Josc]di's  freedom  commenced,  ^\'hile  at 
Pawpaw  Grove  it  was  lcari:ed  that  Judge  Caton  was  on  a  visit 
to  New  York.  \Vhcreupon  the  company,  among  whom  were 
Joseph's  three  lawyers,  returned  to  Dixon.  Here  Joseph  was 
again  looked  up  in  a  room  and  guarded. 

But  deliverance  was  near.  Tiie  good  steamboat  Amaranth 
had  sped  on  her  way  down  the  .Mississippi,  carrying  Joseph's 
friend  and  messenger.  Brother  William  Clayton,  tov/ards  Nau- 
voo. He  landed  on  Sunday,  and  Hyrum  was  soon  informed  of 
all  the  particulars  of  Josejib's  arrest.  The  Saints  were  in 
and  llyrum  repaired  to  the  stand  and  icquested  the 
It  the  Masonic  Hall  in  thirty  miimtetj. 
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They  went  there  in  such  numbers  that  the  Hall  could  only  hold 
a  small  portion  of  them.  They  adjourned  to  the  adjoining 
green  and  Hyruni  told  them,  as  they  were  formed  in  a  hollow 
square,  all  that  Brother  Clayton  had  informed  him  about 
Reynolds  and  VV'ilEOn's  conduct  in  arresting  Joseph. 
(To  be  Confinucd) 


THIS     STOI?.^"     OiF 

Selected  from  Jacob  Abbott's   Writings. 

[CONTIJIUED.] 
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THE  name  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  British  troops, 
it  has  already  been  stated  was  General  Gage.  His  plan 
was  to  fortify  himself  in  Boston  until  more  ships  and  more 
troops  should  arrive  from  England,  and  then  to  march  out  into 
the  country,  and  attack  and  disperse  the  American  armies  that 
had  assembled  there.  The  plan  of  the  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  increase  and  concentrate  their  troops,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  strong  enough,  attack  the  British  in  Bos- 
ton and  drive  them  away. 

The  Americans  succeeded,  though  not  immediately.  The 
British  remained  in  Boston  nearly  a  year  before  they  could 
be  expelled.  The  first  attempt  that  the  Americans  made  to 
expel  them  failed,  and  quite  a  long  time  elapsed  afterward 
before  they  were  ready  to  make  another. 

The  attempt  that  failed  happened  thus:  Boston  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula  that  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  bay.  There  are, 
however,  on  the  north,  and  also  on  the  south,  pretty  high  hills 
that  overlook  tl  '  baj'.  The  hills  on  the  north  are  in  Charles- 
town.  The  principal  one  is  Bunker  Hill.  Those  on  the  south 
are  in  Dorchester,  and  are  called  Dorchester  Heights.  Now 
the  first  plan  of  the  Americans  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
Boston  was  to  go  secretly  in  the  ni^ht  to  Bunker  Hill,  and 
build  what  is  cal'ed  a  redoubt  there.  A  redoubt  is  a  broad  and 
high  bank  of  earth,  with  openings  in  it  here  and  there  for  the 
mouths  of  cannon.  The  Americans  thought  that  if  they  could 
get  the  redoubt  so  far  fiuLshed  in  one  night  that  it  would  shelter 
the  men  behind  it,  the  nest  day,  from  the  cannons  on  board 
the  shins  in  the  harbor  and  in  the  forts  of  the  town,  they  could 
then  bring  their  own  cannons  to  it,  and  fire  upon  the  town  or 
the  ships  themselves,  and  so  drive  the  British  troops  away. 

The  party  that  were  sent  to  make  the  redoubt  assembled  in 
Cambridge  in  the  evening.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
troops,  and  two  hundred  workmen  from  Concord.  The  work 
men  carried  pickaxes  and  shovels  with  them,  and  provisions 
to  last  them  twenty-four  hours.  They  >e  out  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark.  Two  men  led  the  way  with  dark  lanterns.  It  was  a  very 
warm  summer's  night.  The  men  were  charged  to  march  along 
as  silently  as  possible,  and  not  to  speak  a  word.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  ground,  the  oflTicers  marked  out  the  lines  for 
the  redoubt,  while  the  men  laid  down  their  packs,  and  stacked 
their  arms,  and  got  their  tools  ready.  As  soon  as  the  lines 
were  drawn,  they  began  to  dig.  They  could  see  the  lights  in 
Boston,  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  and  also  on  board  the 
men-ol'-war  in  the  harbor.  They  were  afraid  to  make  the  least 
noise  at  their  work,  tor  I'ear  oi' alarming  the  sentinels  on  board 
the  ship,  in  which  case  they  would  soon  have  seen  the  Hashes 
of  the  guns  irom  the  sides  of  them  lighting  uj)  the  night,  each 
one  I'ollowcd  by  a  heavy  shot  or  shell,  whieh  would  come  tear- 
ing its  way  into  their  intronchmcnts.  They  succeeded  in 
keeping  .secret  what  they  were  doing  until  the  morning,  and 
then,  as  soon  us  it  was  light,  they  were  of  course  discovered. 
The  ships  in  the  luirlior  and  the  forts  in  tlie  town  immediately 
opened  hie  upon  them;  but  the  ciiiliaiikment  was  now  com- 
]ileted,  and  it  protected  llicm  so  well  that  the  shots  did  no  harm. 


All  the  people  of  Boston  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  state 
of  excitement  on  hearing  this  cannonading.  They  were  waked 
up  by  it  in  the  morning.  They  knew  by  the  sound  of  the  guns 
that  they  were  shotted,  and  they  were  sure,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing very  serious  had  occurred.  They  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  houses  to  look.  There  they  could  see  the  new  redoubt, 
that  had  sprung  up  so  mysteriously  in  the  night,  on  Bunker 
Hill,  and  they  could  see  the  balls  flying  toward  it  through  the 
air  from  the  cannon  of  the  ships  and  forts.  Some  were  terri- 
fied at  the  spectacle;  others  were  pleased  to  find  that  their 
countrymen  had  gained  so  strong  a  position.  The  whole  town 
was  filled  with  the  wildest  excitement.  All  this  time  the  men 
on  Bunker  Hill  went  on  steadily  wiih  their  work,  notwithstand- 
ing the  firing,  and  about  noon  they  finished  it. 

General  Gage  determined  immediately  that  he  must  dislodge 
the  Americans  from  their  redoubt  at  once,  at  all  hazards.  "If 
we  do  not  drive  them  away  from  that  hill,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"they  will  very  soon  drive  us  away  from  Boston."  So  he 
ordered  out  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  made  ready  to  cross 
the  water  to  Charlestown.  The  detachment  consisted  of  over 
two  thousand  men.  There  were  twenty-eight  barges  and  boats 
prepared  to  take  them  over.  They  landed  on  the  shore  at  some 
di.stance  from  the  hill,  and  waited  there  a  short  time  for  another 
body  of  troops  from  the  ships.  When  all  were  ready,  they 
marched  up  the  hill  and  attacked  the  redoubt.  There  was  a 
long  and  obstinate  conflict,  but  at  last  the  Americans  were 
beaten  and  compelled  to  retreat. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Briti.■^h  really,  in  the  end,  gained 
the  day,  this  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  has  always  been  regarded 
in  history  as  an  American  triumph,  and  the  j  eople  of  this 
country  have  gloried  in  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  Revolution. 

There  were  only  one  thousand  five  hundred  Americans  • 
engaged,  while  of  the  English  there  were  four  thousand.  The 
Americans  were  aided  by  their  redoubt,  but  then  the  British, 
on  the  other  liand,  were  supported  by  the  firing  from  a  fort  in 
Boston,  and  by  shot  and  shells  from  the  ships  of  war;  and  yet 
twice  did  the  Americans  drive  back  the  assailants  down  the  hill. 
It  was  not  till  the  third  attack  that  they  succeeded,  and  then 
because  the  Americans,  supplies  of  ammun  ition  gave  out,  so 
that  they  could  no  longer  continue  their  fire. 

This,  it  is  true,  was  only  a  very  limited  and  partial  success, 
but  it  animated  the  soldiers  in  all  the  American  camps  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  The  news  of  the  battle  spread  rapidly 
all  over  the  land,  and  it  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
arousing  the  people  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and  advan- 
cing the  cause  of  the  Bevolution.  Qhus,  on  the  whole,"con- 
sidering  the  results  which  i'ollowed,  the  day  was  a  triumphant 
one  for  the  American  cau.se,  and  a  very  lofty  and  imposing 
monument  of  granite  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
spot  which  was  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

As  soon  as  Congress  assembled,  they  adopted  more  system- 
atic and  decisive  measures  than  ever  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  made  arrangements  for  organizing  a  large  army.  They 
appointed  General  Washington  commander-in-chief  of  it.  He 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  and  took  the  command.  He  estab- 
lished his  bead-quarters  at  a  large  house  four  or  five  miles  from 
Boston.  This  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  Revolutionary  times. 

Large  bodies  of  volunteers  flocked  to  Cambridge  to  jciiii 
Washington's  standard,  and  by  means  of  them  he  occupied  all 
the  country  around  Boston,  so  that  the  British  i'orees  were 
completely  shut  in,  as  if  they  were  besieged.  Washington  was 
constantly  engaged  all  summer  in  organizing  his  army,  i>rovid- 
ing  tliem  u'ith  fiod,  clothing,  and  amnutnition,  and  in  teaching 
the  soldiers  their  duty.  They  were,  of  eoui-':e,  very  destitute 
in  respect  to  all  the  usual  requisites  for  war,  as  they  woro 
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generally  youug  farmers  or  mechanics,  just  from  the  work-shop 
or  the  field,  and  were  armed  wiih  such  chance  weajions  as  came 
most  readily  to  hand. 

With  such  means  as  these  Washington  could  not  attack  the 
British  in  Boston  with  any  hope  of  success.  He  had  very 
little  artillery;  he  had  no  boats  in  which  to  convey  his  troops  to 
the  town  across  the  water,  and  the  only  approach  by  land  was 
fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  force  the 
ines  without  cannon.  * 

(To  be  Coiitinuedi) 
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THE  stork  dines  on  frogs,  lizards,  and  whatever  it  can  fish  up 
from  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  marshe.s.  But  it  is  no 
■web-footed,  and  therefore  cannot  wim  for  its  dinner.  It  has 
Ions:  legs,  instead,  for  wading.  Long  legs  for  wading  need  a 
long  neck  and  a  long  bill  for  scooping  up  its  food;  and  these 
are  precisely  what  it  has,  you  see,  for  God  fits  everything  right. 
How  tall  the  creature  is,  measuring  full  a  yard  from  head  to 
tail,  and  very  quiet  and  good-tempered,  making  no  noise  unless 
frightened,  whsn  it  opens  its  bill  and  shuts  it  with  a  tremen- 
dous clang. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  see  it  asleep,  standing  on  one  leg,  with 
its  neck  twisted  back,  and  its  head  laid  between  its  shoulders. 
The  Germans  and  Dutch  arc  very  fond  of  the  storks,  and  often 
put  up  false  chimneys  and  carry  straw  on  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  in  order  to  attract  them,  for  thpy  are  suppo.sed  to  bring 
good  fortune  whenever  they  alijrht  and  build  their  nests.. 

The  Bible  name  of  this  bird  means  gentleness  or  nffeetian; 
and  it  is  very  appropriate  to  the  stork,  I  thinkj  for  many 
beautiful  lessons  it  teaches.  One  is  of  tender  motherhood. 
It  is  said  that  when  a  house,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  stork's 
nest,  once  took  fire,  the  mother-bird  would  not  fly  away,  because 
her  little  ones  were  not  large  or  strong  enough  to  go  with  her, 
and  so  they  were  all  burned  together. 

Another  lesson  it  teaches  is  filial  love;  for  we  read  that  young 
storks  sometimes  carry  the  old  ones  on  their  backs,  when  they 
become  tired  with  flying  a  great  way,  and  bring  food  to  their 
nests  just  as  their  mothers  used  to  bring  it  to  them — a  very 
lovely  example  to  everj'  child,  teaching  him  to  try  to  repay  his 
parents  for  their  love  and  care.  The  stork  is  a  bird  of  passage 
spending  its  summer  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  going  to  a 
warmer  climate  for  the  winter.  About  a  fortnight  before 
starting  on  their  long  journeys,  the  storks  come  together  from 
far  and  near,  and  then  all  take  wing  together — a  large  force  of 
thoMi,  iiavint:  a  captain  to  head  their  flight,  and  under-ofliccrs 
quite  likely,  to  keep  the  ranks  in  order.  This  explains  what 
Jeremiah  says,  "the  stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  ap- 
pointed times,"  that  is  when  to  start  on  her  summer  and 
winter  journeys,  for  God  is  its  teacher. — ,'iclectecL 


Fnr  the  Juvenile  Tiistriictor. 
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BY  r.    w.   P. 


I  am  c  in^  posed  of  10  letters. 
My  f,  ",  10,  1,  3,  is  droll, 
>l  >  4,  2,  .3,  is  used  for  wagons, 
My  5,  8,  •''.,  4,  is  an  animal, 
My  3,  2,  9,  111.  i-'  a  tnul  used  in  garden'np, 
My  whoL-  IS  felt  but  not  handled,  and  allmcn  tremble  at  my 
1  resence. 

TfiE  answ.r  to  the  Charade  in  No.  21_  i<  AI-l'lS^E  CITY. 
We  rec'iv'd  coiTcct  answers  to  it  from  Ge  irge  G.  Taylor  and 
Edmund  B.  Tl  oiuton. 
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Sitting  there  in  the  old  barn  door, 

One,  two,  three; 
Gay  Queen  Bess,  with  her  golden  hair, 
Meek-eyed  AHie,  and  handsome  Clare; 
And  o'er  all,  the  sunbeams  ling'ring  there, 

What  prettier  sight  can  there  be? 

They  are  weary;  tired  of  play. 

Strange  though  it  may  be;  ' 

Tired  of  romping  o'er  fragrant  hay, 
With  chasing  butterflies  all  the  day, 
With  climbing  to  look  at  the  ne»t  that  lay 

High  in  the  apple  tree. 

Hark!  they're  telling  tales  of  fairy-land, 

Wondrous  and  strange; 
Of  briglit-eyed  maidens,  and  stern,  old  kings; 
Of  tniy  beings,  with  gossamer  wings. 
Of  jewels,  and  diamonds,  and  all  such  things 

O'er  which  childish  fancies  range. 

And  now  they  are  building  castles  of  air. 

One  bv  one. 
Grand  and  beautiful;  towering  high! 
Filling  with  rapture  each  beaming  eye; 
Yet  ready  at  only  abrtath,  to  lly, 

Quick  to  be  gone. 

I  can  hear  the  laugh  and  the  meri-y  sound 

Of  their  happy  play; 
1  can  see  them  running  to  a   d  fro. 
And  the  sunbeams  come,  and  the  sunbeams  go, 
But  on  no  prettier  sight  have  they  rested,  I  know. 

Than  this,  to-day. 

Yet  call  not  these  life's  happiest  days, 

When  tliey  are  gone; 
For  all  life  is  happy,  if  lived  aright, 
Thus  cliildhodd  and  matdiuod  shall  bothho  bright. 
And  shine  each  day  with  a  fairer  light. 

As  the  years  roll  on. 

But  sometimes,  far  off  in  the  years  to  come. 

When  childhood  is  o'er. 
They'll  look  back  to  this  picture  with  pleasure  I  know, 
And  their  hearts  will  thrill  with  a  warmer  glow. 
Caught  from  the  sunbeams  thai  come  and  go, 

On  the  rough,  worn  floor. 


Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God. 


l8  iiuhlislu'd  iu   Salt   I.nki-   City,    I't.ili  Territory, 
ON    THE   FIRST  &  FIFTEENTH    OP   EVEKY   MONTH. 


CEORCE     Q.     CANNON,     EDITOR     &.     PUBLISHER. 
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♦^  It  is  Pxprrt.-cl  whrrc  npfrnts  forwarfl  immos  tlii'y  wil!  he  rnsponpiblc 
for  the  Jinpi-rs  tliuH  or<l'  r<-'I;  niul  wlmn  CiiNli  |);iyim'!its  aro  Hindi',  tiii'y  will 
jtliaHc  forwiiril  I  lii'in  Willi  till-  lilt'^r  cmitaiTi  in;;  till-  lUiuMS  oIIIk'  KUhRcribcrs. 

eg-  Klilir  \Vm.  II.  .Sluarman,  Logan,  will  net  nn  General  Agent  for 
Caelie  valley. 

*a-  Grain  hronght  to  this  Citv  for  the  .Tcvenii.k  Insti-i  ctor  will  be 
*eCelvcil  at  the  ofricc  of  Our  pjper— DesekET  Nkws  15lili)INc;s. 


